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UNION AND EMANCIPATION SOIREE. 


On Monday evening, February 1, 1864, a very interesting conversazione 
was held in the Library Hall of the Manchester Atheneum, under the 
auspices of the Union and Emancipation Society, “to receive the report 
of the Rev. Dr. Massie in regard to his anti-slavery mission to the 
American clergy and churches.” There was a numerous attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen, including many of the leading members of the 
Association in Manchester. Refreshments were provided. After some 
time had been spent in conversation and congratulations on the improved 
aspect of the Union and Emancipation cause, the President, | 


T. B. Porrrr, Esq., took the chair, and in opening the business of the 
meeting, said : Ladiesand gentlemen, you will all remember the address 
from the French protestant pastors to their brethren the ministers of 
religion in this country, which was sent over to England from Paris in 
February last. ‘The receipt of that address was followed by a meeting 
in London, at which the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel presided, and 
a suitable answer from this country was agreed upon. Through the exer- 
tions of the Union and Emancipation Society, and the Emancipation 
Society of Londcn, this response was, before the month of June, signed 
by upwards of 4,000 ministers of religion. A conference of ministers was 
held in this city on the 9th June, at which an address to the ministers 
of churches throughout the United States was proposed and adopted. 
A large meeting was held in the Free-trade Hall in the evening and 
the proceedings of the conference were there reported. It was decided 
to send a deputation to America, and the Rev. Dr. Massie and the Rev, J. 
H. Rylance were appointed by the Conference Committee to proceed to 
the United States with the object of laying before the ministers of 
religion in that country the address of the French Protestant pastors, the 
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response of the English ministers of religion, and the address of the 
conference to their brethren in America. (Cheers.) Dr. Massie was 
the bearer of a letter to the President of the United States, an answer 
to which has appeared in the newspapers. He also took with him a ~ 
letter of instructions setting forth the object of the mission, and recom- 
mending the deputation to avoid, as far as possible, the political aspect 
of the anti-slavery question—to seek the counsel of men of all sections 
of the party holding anti-slavery principles—and to be guided by 
them as to all public proceedings. (Hear.) Dr. Massie will in the 
course of this evening deliver to you a report of his proceedings in 
America—and the object of this meeting is to hear that report. I will 
not detain you long, but if you will permit me I will make a few 
remarks. I think there are reasons why we should congratulate our- 
selves, as members of the Union and Emancipation Society, on the 
great change which has taken place during the last twelve months in 
public opinion—(hear)—in the daily press—and in the periodical press. 
I look upon the periodical press, especially the quarterlies, as having a 
very important influence ; and I confess that an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review of January, on the character of the negro, impressed me 
with the conviction that a change in public feeling had taken place. 
(Hear.) I think we may flatter ourselves that this change has been 
to a great extent caused by the exertions of the Union and Emancipation 
Society and the Emancipation Society of London. (Hear.) If we look 
nearer home we find a marvellous change in the tone of the gentlemen 
of the Southern Independence Association. (Hear and laughter.) 
A year ago I remember receiving a letter from a very large manu- 
facturer in this neighbourhood, and a man with whom I have worked 
formerly, and with whom I hope to work again on many broad 
questions, and he, in speaking of the negro, said, “As to sympathy 
with the negro, it’s all rot and moonshine.” This gentleman is now 
one of the vice-chairmen of the Southern Independence Association, 
and in Lord Wharncliffe’s and Lord Campbell’s speeches, at the 
recent Southern meeting, we find nothing but sympathy for the negro. 
(Hear.) They always sympathised with the negro—(laughter)—and 
were always opposed to slavery. Lord Wharncliffe, as reported in the 
Manchester Guardian, said that the two chief points in the Southern 
Association programme were “that slavery was a foul blot on the 
South, and must be removed ;” and that “the best thing that could be 
done for that country (the United States) and for our own dear land 
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would be the successful accomplishment of its disruption.” Disruption of 
_ the Union, in fact, is made a cardinal point in the Southern Independence 
Association. (Hear.) The Union, they said, was growing too great for 
English interests, and the Monroe doctrine is called ‘‘atrocious.” I suppose 
Lord Wharncliffe forgets that Lord Canning had a finger in that pie, and 
that the Monroe doctrine was as much approved by Mr. Canning, in 
those days, as it was by Mr. Monroe himself. (Hear.) Lord Wharn- 
cliffe says he hopes that the French Emperor—a fitting ally for the 
‘Southern Independence Association (hear)—has shattered that doctrine 
in Mexico, and Lord Campbell winds up by eulogising Jefferson Davis, 
and says that the Association, if it has done nothing else, has done 
itself honour, or words to that effect, by supporting so great a man as 
Jefferson Davis, who has been embarked in such a glorious enterprise— 
the most glorious ever undertaken in the world’s history. (Ironical cheers.) 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, does not this tone of the Southern Inde- 
pendence Association show that we were very wise in the selection of 
our name—that we called ourselves the Union and Emancipation Society 
(cheers)—that we took up the political as well as the philanthropic basis ? 
(Hear.) I for one—and I have no doubt most of the members of the 
Union and Emancipation Society have looked at this question not 
merely from a philanthropic point of view, but as bearing on English 
politics. (Hear.) I looked upon it as the battle of labour against 
privilege, of popular rights against aristocratic principles, as involving 
the security of constitutional government—the progress of civilisation— 
and the extension of popular rights all the world over. (Cheers.) 
Nothing short of this political spirit would have induced the working men 
to join with us heart and hand as they did. At the memorable meeting held 
at the Free Trade Hall on New Year’s Eve, working men said, ‘‘where 
would be their chance of securing their political rights, if popular govern- 
ment in America was a failure—if the great Republic of America was 
broken up.” (Hear.) It was prophesied by the opponents of America that 
it would be broken up, that “the bubble had burst;” but the bubble has 
not burst—(cheers)—and I believe that the Union will not be upset, but 
will be restored. Now, ladies and gentlemen, if, as I hope, there may 
be a speedy termination of the war in America—that the Union may be 
restored and slavery abolished—(hear)—it is not impossible that ere 
long you may be called upon to decree the dissolution of the Union and 
Emancipation Society. But, as I said before, we have bound ourselves 
up with the political as well as the philanthropic, and I look forward 
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after that, and believe there is something more to be done to raise the 
dignity of labour in England, to gain a full representation of the people, 
as the means of securing peace, retrenchment, and reform. (Cheers.) 
That will be a fitting sequel to the exertions we have made, after the 
cause of America is successful. (Hear.) If we had a true representation 
of the people of England, we should not incur the risks of war with 
America, which are threatened to us by many of the speakers on the 
Southern side, particularly by Mr. Spence, the other evening, when he 
said it will be impossible to avoid war if the Union be restored. 
I imagine that alludes to the question of the Alabama, and the claim 
for damages done by that piratical vessel. (Hear.) If we had a true 
representation of the people of England, that would not be a question. to 
fight about ; it would be a question for arbitration. (Hear.) England 
would be more degraded by acting wrongfully than by paying the 
damage, if the weight of evidence should be against her. (Hear.) We 
are at this moment in fear lest to-morrow morning we may hear that 
there has been blood shed in Holstein ; for we have already information 
of an encounter. If we had parliamentary representation for the people 
of England, there would be no fear of a war with Germany on account 
of the breach of treaties, such as that of 1852, which was made by secret 
diplomacy, and not by the people of England. (Hear.) We should not 
then be in fear as we are now, lest by the hastiness of our rulers, or by 
the anxiety of the powers that be, to withdraw the attention of the 
people of England from home politics—we should not be afraid, as we 
are now, of the possible ruin to our commerce which might come by a 
dozen Alabamas, floating German colours and preying on our commerce, 
for we know well that although the American government would be 
loyal in its neutrality, there are Lairds in America as well as in Eng- 
land, (Hear.) From conversations I have had with Americans in- 
terested largely in shipping, I believe that England would not be at 
war with any state for many weeks before there would be a fleet of 
privateers, similar to the Alabama, sailing from various ports of 
America, and what a harvest they would have! for we have five times 
the amount of property on the sea of any other nation. If there was 
parliamentary representation of the people we should not be in fear of 
such injuries to our commerce. (Hear.) With a free representation of 
the people, I believe that protection would be extended by government 
to the right quarters ; we should not have protection given to privilege; 
we should not have the wealthy made more wealthy, and the rich more 
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powerful ; but we should have protection and security given, for full and 
free education for the people, for full freedom of worship, and for entire 
freedom of labour. ‘With such objects before us, I think we must not 
expect to “rest and be thankful,’ when the American cause has gsuc- 
ceeded. We in England, at any rate, shall have plenty to do. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. Massts, on being called upon, was heartily cheered, 
and spoke as follows:—Mr. Chairman, I found the materials so volu- 
minous arising from my recent visit to America, and the communications 
from different parts of that country in response to the address which 
I carried from this country, that it seemed impossible to incorporate the 
whole in the form of a mere pamphlet report for presentation to any 
meeting that might be convened ; I have, therefore, ventured to embody 
all that I have received, and to mix with it much which I have seen, 
in the volume which I hold in my hand, and which I desire now to pre- 
sent as the formal report of my visit to America. (Cheers.) But before 
I do so, I would crave the permission of the assembly that I should read 
what I have deemed proper to prefix as a dedication of the volume which 
I now present:— | 


To Tuomas Baytry Porter, Fsq., Buile Hill, Manchester. 


Sir,—My mission to the United States of America was prompted and sustained 
by your liberal philanthropy; and, in this memorial of my service, I gratefully 
acknowledge your constancy in supporting the cause of the Union, and the emanci- 
pation of the enslaved and oppressed. To be able to identify your name and 
generous sympathy for the working classes as of a follower in the footsteps of your 
much honoured and venerated father adds intensity to my gratification in adopting 
this mode of rendering a tribute of sincere personal esteem of yourself. 


I am, sir, your faithful and obliged, 


Lonsdale Square, London, James Witiram Massin. ~ 
January 23, 1864. 


I will not trespass upon your patience, my friends—the friends of 
America—the friends of the negro—by reading details from the volume 
which is now upon the table. I hope it may here and there come into 
the hands of those who are curious to know what is the precise state of 
that country, and the precise state of the question in which we are con- 
cerned ; but, apart from that, let me now endeavour, in brief compass, 
to present to you the outline of my proceedings in that country. The 
letter of instructions which I received, signed by Thomas Bayley Potter, 
was so entirely in consonance with my own views of duty, and of the 
circumstances of the country, that I think I can say honestly I carried 
those instructions out to the very letter. I was first, according to those 
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instructions, to gatlier together a few leading influential ministers at” 
New York, take counsel with them, and proceed according to their 
advice. I was instructed not to take the initiative in any place, nor on 
any subject, nor to be myself the means or the link of organisation between 
any parties throughout the United States of America. All that should 
be done was left to be done by the Americans themselves, whilst I should 
present to those who were convened on given occasions what I had 
received from my constituents of the Anti-Slavery Conference. I received 
a letter to convey to Mr. President Lincoln, also signed by Thomas Bayley 
Potter. That letter will show to those who read it the judgment and 
consideration of my friend in bringing before the President of the United 
States the nature of the mission, and the object which was contemplated 
by the friends who sustained me. I proceeded to Washington, I was 
introduced to Mr. Seward, who wisely counselled me that I had better, 
before I saw the President, see the British Ambassador. He undertook 
that I should be made known to the Ambassador through his own inter- 
course. I followed his counsel, saw Lord Lyons, laid before him our 
documents, and gave him the opportunity of reading what were my 
instructions. He said he rejoiced in my mission—(cheers)—he wished me 
success, he anticipated great good from it, and he could see no objection to 
my communication with the President. I had been introduced to Mr. 
Lincoln by Mr. Seward in an informal manner, so that we might have a 
fair knowledge of one another. I then made my communication to the 
President formally through Mr. Seward. A time was appointed when I 
shouldsee him. I was introduced according to his own appointment, no 
other person being present. I had the fullest and freest converse with him, 
taking up what subjects I pleased, such as I thought were connected 
with my mission, and hearing from him in the frankest manner his 
feelings and his opinions. My visit to him was of the most gratifying 
character to myself. JI saw no frivolity ; I heard no jests that were 
calculated to excite laughter, nothing that would derogate from the 
position which he held as the President of that great Republic. (Hear.) 
I saw in him a serious, earnest spirit. I met him in the midst of his 
review of courts martial, that had occurred in connection with the 
army. He told me that in that army there might be about a million 
of men on the roll, that it was likely amongst so many there would be 
offences that required consideration, and he was the last man to whom 
the sentence was referred before it was executed, and “I feel,” he said, 
‘it is a serious matter to be the last step between a man and eternity.” 
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In that spirit was our intercourse sustained and our conversation con- 
ducted—serious, as being the last step between not only the life of man, 
but the well-being, the liberty and blessedness of four millions of 
negroes. (Cheers.) I came away from the interview with this con- 
viction—that Mr. Lincoln has, in the providence of God, been raised to 
the place which he now occupies, though he-was a “rail-splitter,” and had 
nothing to boast of in literary education. I came away with the con- 
viction that he is an honest patriot, and desirous to serve his country — 
(cheers) ;—that he is a man of integrity whose word is to be believed 
whenever he speaks. I came away with the conviction that he is the 
friend of the negro and the man of colour, and that he has a firm 
resolution that whatever power he has shall be constitutionally exerted 
for the emancipation of every slave in the United States, (Cheers.) 
I had intercourse with Mr. Seward again and again. -I believe him 
to be an enlightened statesman, however much some of our men who 
are ready at the pen, and voluble in their denunciations of America, 
may talk of his long-winded despatches. I saw Mr. Chace, and with 
him held frequent intercourse, and believe him to be an enlightened 
and true patriot, loving and seeking the well-being of his country. I 
saw the adjutant-general, as we might call him, General Heintzelman, 
and he was one of the most earnest anti-slavery men I met in the 
United States. I went across into Virginia, under the guidance and 
with the presence of General Casey, who is the first military tactitian 
in that country, and who was going to review the first regiment of the 
United States coloured troops that had been embodied. I stood near 
him whilst he was on horseback, and I saw every man of the regiment. 
He came and asked me what I thought of them, I answered, ‘‘ There is 
not a white regiment in the British service that will show more physique 
suited for military service, and more adaptation for acquiring the disci- 
pline that belongs to the army, than is displayed by these coloured 
troops.” (Cheers.) ‘The day is not far off when the coloured regiments of 
America will be the safeguard of her negro freedom, and the sécurity 
for all the freedom that belongs to men of whatever colour. I had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Senator Wilson, Mr. Senator Sumner—(cheers)— 
and you wiil not see a man—even as is our chairman—more thoroughly 
openhearted and generous in his intercourse with those whom he meets 
than is Mr, Charles Sumner—(cheers)—a gentleman every inch, a 
Scholar, an orator, a good speaker, and one who has a large com- 
prehensive mind in political matters. That is the man that Mr. 
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Brooks with his bludgeon knocked down on the floor of the Senate, 
and beat with that bludgeon until he was senseless; and the assassin 
thought him to be lifeless before he left him. (Shame.) It is he 
who has been the chairman of the Committee of Foreign Correspond- 
ence for the Senate ; and I believe that he looks to this country, with 
such men as Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright—(cheers)—Mr. Potter—(cheers)— 
Stuart Mill, Goldwin Smith, Professor Newman, and other men of like 
standing in society—he looks to them as the bond of union between 
England and America. (Cheers.) I will give you a little incident 
that Mr. Sumner told me. He said, “I received while at Washington — 
the other day a letter from your friend John Bright. It was on behalf 
of a young man from Birmingham who had gone to California, and con- 
spired with some rebels there to start a vessel in order to prowl upon 
the commerce of America in those seas. Mr. Bright said he did not 
know what the crime or offence of the young man was, but he looked to 
him to ask Mr. Lincoln not to permit any sentence to be inflicted upon 
him until he had time to consider the matter ;—that he might be guilty, 
and that it was not his wish to interfere in the administration of 
justice, but the friends of the young man had craved him to ask this 
amount of influence and interposition.” Mr. Sumner said, “I went up 
with the letter, as soon as I received it, to Mr. Lincoln. There was a. 
sentence in it from some friend of Mr. Bright’s pleading with him to 
use his influence. That sentence was ‘We think Mr. Bright has more 
influence in America than Lord Palmerston, or Lord John Russell, or 
any other man—than perhaps even the Queen of England ; and there- 
fore we asked Mr. Bright to use his influence on behalf of this young 
man. Mr. Lincoln said, ‘Well, I do not know the department in which 
this young man’s case will be considered, I cannot, therefore, give any 
specific instructions concerning it ; but will you telegraph to California 
and instruct them not to take any action in the administration of any 
sentence that may have been pronounced until they refer to me.’ 
I immediately telegraphed to California, received an answer in two 
hours —- 3,000 miles! 1,500 going and 1,500 coming—and before 
that sun set, a letter was being conveyed to Mr. Bright to say that 
the young man for whom he interceded would not suffer anything until 
the President knew what are the circumstances of the case.’ The 
young man, I believe, was sentenced to death ; death was commuted to 
a fine of 10,000 dollars, and the President commuted the 10,000 dollars 
to nothing, and left the young man to go bearing the burden of his own 
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guilt upon himself. (Cheers.) I had the pleasure of seeing a company 
of about 30 ministers in New York, and I was astonished to find that 
about 22 of them were D.D.’s, and some of them LL.D.’s. They are a 
learned body of men, I have no doubt, for they have access to collegiate 
institutions and collegiate honours which we have not in this country. 
_(Hear.) Their colleges grant degrees to men whom they think worthy of 
them, whether they be dissenting, in our sense, whether they be Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Independent, or of whatever other name, and 
there is no monopoly to sect or party. (Cheers.) I do not know whether 
there be any members of the Church of England present, and it is no 
wish of mine to offend them; but I believe that one reason why you 
have so few of them identified with this cause is that they look to 
America as the place of free churches, free colleges, and free honours to 
those who deserve them, without any stint as to sect or party. (Cheers.) 
The ministers in New York agreed to a very brief address, but a very 
expressive one, in reply. ‘They commended the mission to ministers 
all through the country, and the consequence of their action was, that 
I was admitted to society of the same kind in every part of the United 
States. I was present at the commencement of the session at Yale 
College, and was called upon to take part in the proceedings in celebra- 
tion of their alumni; I was admitted to the proceedings at Andover 
College, and requested to take part in those proceedings. I was invited 
to Oberlin and other colleges in the New England States, in order 
that I might explain the mission on which I had gone to that 
country. I believe I met in thirty different towns throughout the 
United States—shall I say with safety—1,500 ministers, who were 
ready to welcome my message, and to reply to it in the love of brethren, 
and the love of freedom. (Cheers.) To give you an instance just to 
illustrate my proceedings in other places—I called upon one of the 
ministers at Washington—but not until I had done my work in relation 
with the President—I thought that would be a precedent for myself if 
I succeeded with him. (A laugh.) I saw the clergyman of the first 
Presbyterian church of Washington. “I-wish I had seen you sooner,” 
he said, ““I might bave made arrangements for a meeting.” “Sir,” I 
said, “I could see nobody until I had seen the President.” “Well,” 
he said, “you will preach for me in the morning ?”—Sunday morning. 
Isaid I should have great pleasure in preaching, ‘Then I will try to 
get up a meeting for you in the evening, and we will go and see 
ministers here and there in order to engage them.” That was on 
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Saturday morning. We went to one minister—I wont say what sect 
he belonged to—but he had come from the South. ‘‘No,” he said, 
“T cannot take part in any anti-slavery agitation ; it would injure my 
influence among my people. I believe if Jesus Christ had initiated his 
Gospel with the words ‘ anti-slavery at the head of it, there are 
hundreds of ministers at this time and Christians who would refuse to 
be called Christians.” “Sir,” I replied, “Jesus Christ did initiate his 
Gospel with the very thing you say. Jesus Christ quoted from Isaiah 
when he first stood up in the synagogue at Nazareth, and read that 
passage of Scripture—‘‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, to proclaim liberty 
to the captive, to set open the prison doors to them that are bound.” 
That is Christ’s Gospel, I said. Another clergyman said, “I think you 
had better have the meeting in the afternoon rather than the evening.” 
I thought he was quite in favour, but my friend who had gone with me 
said, ‘“‘ How disheartening ; these men we call upon wont stand by us.” _ 
“Well,” I said, “my dear friend, you-never had a fairer opportunity _ 
of being the most distinguished man in Washington.” (Laughter.) 
I delivered my address, and read the address from the Anti-slavery Con- 
ference in his pulpit. My friend told me afterwards that if I had delivered 
such an address as that eighteen months before, his church would have 
been mobbed and probably torn to pieces. But I was cheered, Sunday 
night though it was—and the people were of the very highest classes, 
generals and secretaries of state were there—I was cheered when I 
uttered such sentiments as you have heard in the Free Trade Hall, and 
the address which had been prepared was signed by about twelve clergy- 
men that evening. They thought the address might perhaps be amended, 
for it was written in haste, and two of the friends advised that it should — 
be shown to the President. Mr. Lincoln admitted the deputation, read 
the address, and marking a passage in reference to the Alabama, said, 
“It would be better to leave that out.” ~That shows the spirit of the 
President—that shows how he wishes to govern on behalf of peace 
between England and America. (Hear.) They struck it out according 
to his suggestion, and I look upon the address delivered by the ministers 
at Washington as Mr. Lincoln’s own private thoughts, and if you read” 
it you will find how cordial he is in his intercourse with England on 
behalf of the slave. (Cheers.) I might give you interesting incidents 
of the same kind. Passing from the State of Maine, the eastern boun- 
dary of America, through the New England States, Connecticut, New — 
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- Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, I may tell you how I was 
received at Philadelphia as well as at New York, where thousands of 
people assembled to hear me—more than could find room. I might tell 
you how I was received in what are called the Western States—passing 
along over the prairies of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, and 
coming into the wooded forests of Ohio, and down again into Pennsyl- 
vania—but I should be but repeating the very same facts as to the 
_ interest that was taken, and the sympathy that was cherished, and the 
response that was given. ‘There were, however, in two or three places 
a certain murmuring and demurring to the frank and cordial utterances 
which were proposed, in consequence of the conduct of those who have 
prowled the seas and preyed upon the commerce of America as from 
Great Britain. One old gentleman, seventy or eighty years of age, a 
retired Baptist from Albany, was at Saratoga, after I had spoken and 
tried to do the best I could, rose and with great admiration of myself, of 
course, and great deference to my person, and the wonderful kindness I 
had shown in coming so far in order to plead the cause of the negro, 
said, “I am a descendant of the Roundheads. I feel the blood of Eng- 
land tingling at my finger points. I have all the spirit of independence 
that the Roundheads manifested in the parliamentary war, and I say 
this, that if there be not satisfaction given for the conduct of those who 
worked that Alabama, if there be not a stay put to the sailing of those 
iron-clad rams that are being prepared at Liverpool, I shall welcome the 
clangour of war, and be myself the first to enter the line of those who 
shall fight for my country!’ He would not be satisfied with my 
explanation. A General was in the chair, who said, “I hope Dr. 
Welsh is pleased with what Dr. Massie has said.” ‘No, not quite,” he 
answered, “‘not unless I can be satisfied that we shall have the losses 
reimbursed that have been inflicted by that Alabama.” I mention this 
in order that I may show you in what spirit I proceeded. I then said, 
«Sir, Iam not here the representative of the British government, I 
eannot tell you what they will do; I am not here the representative of 
the English people, I cannot tell you what they will do; I am not here 
the representative of any one church, or of the majority of any church 
in England. Iam here the representative of 4,008 men who signed 
the reply to the French clergy ; and I will say to you, as I think I may 
say, that it becomes England to consider how best she can put a stop 
to the ravages of these sea pirates ; how best she can compensate those 
who have been the losers ; and I hope that after this conflict is passed 
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that there will be found a peaceful mode of settling what is due by 
England to you in consequence of these ravages. (Hear.) I can say 
no more.” I believe I satisfied all, for I was received with cheering 
when I retired. I will, in conclusion, tell you what my impression is 
concerning the American people. I tell you that Missouri, which was 
peopled with what were called “Missouri ruffians,” in the time of the 
Kansas agitation—Missouri is more anti-slavery now than Pennsylvania. . 
(Hear.) I can tell you that Maryland herself, a slave-holding State, 
and on the border, would thank God and take courage if every slave she 
had were somewhere else. (Cheers.) I can tell you that Kentucky, 
wishing to be quiet and roll the tobacco quid in her cheek, is afraid 
. that this movement on behalf of the negro will compel freedom even in 
Kentucky herself. I tell you more—from the East to the West, from 
the North to the South of the loyal States, the educated, the enlight- 
ened, the religious people of the United States are as one man for this 
one purpose—that the rebellion of the South shall be crushed into the 
dust, and that the slavery of the negro shall be buried in the same 
grave! (Loud cheers.) I tell you that the best members of society, 
those who move in the best circles of society, clergymen’s families and 
Christian rulers in churches, have devoted their children, their sons, 
their nephews, their brothers to this war!. It is no mercenary army ; 
it is an army of patriots !—(cheers)—and the death of every one of 
these sons or brothers is a renewed consecration of the family from 
which he went to the service of their country, and to the destruction 
“of the accursed system of slavery. (Cheers.) JI feel assured that the 
army of the United States is moved not only by patriotism, but by 
benevolence. I never heard in all my intercourse with the people of the 
United States one harsh word against the individual men of the South, 
and I believe that the prisoners taken from the Southern army have been 
better treated than the sick people who were brought from the Northern. 
army to the same place. I believe there is more real forgiveness, more 
real spirit of charity in the breasts of the people of the United States 
towards those who have caused this accursed war, and who would keep 
down the poor down-trodden slaves—I say, there is more pity for them 
than there is of anything like a spirit of retaliation or revenge. (Cheers.) 
Let me say one word more as to the coloured people. I was in the 
midst of them when the New York riots occurred, and I was with them 
when the riots were hushed ; I mingled with them by the hundred; I 
saw them in the outlying posts and in the interior parts of the United 
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States, and I can truly say that they are as a people united in support 
of the present government. They hold it that President Lincoln and his 
advisers are their best friends, and they are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves, to die on the spot, rather than that the system of slavery should 
be further prolonged. (Hear.) They do not wish to come to the North. 
Do not let the Irish or Scotch labourers fancy that the black people, 
when they are free, will come and compete with them on the wharves 
of the North. Ohno! the South for them—the South with its genial 
and blessed weather, and with its fruitful soil. They will prefer to live 
there, and they will live to make America a prosperous country. (Loud 
cheers.) 


Dr. Jonn Warts, at the call of the chairman, moved the first 
resolution, which was as follows :— 


That this meeting of the members and friends of the Union arf Emancipation 
Society has heard with much pleasure the interesting report of Dr. Massie’s Anti- 
Slavery Mission to the United States, and records its high appreciation of his 
labours in connection with that mission. 


{ think, sir, we need not say many words in support of that resolution 
after listening to the speech we have just had from the Rev. Dr. Massie. 
His speech is very interesting to me in more senses than one. Per- 
sonally, I am very glad to hear the Dr., whom I have not had the 
pleasure of hearing for a very long time, and it is interesting to me 
because it brings home to us, as nearly as may be, what is the present 
position of the United States, and, in some measure, the present position 
of the grand question in which we are all interested. All of us are 
aware, who have watched the progress of this matter, how frequently 
and how curiously those who have taken the side of the South have 
changed their tune from time to time. (Hear.). At first it was the 
right of secession ;—the constitution gave it, and it was tyranny and 
nothing but tyranny to try to prevent it. Then came out the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Convention which preceeded that 
Constitution, and it gave the lie to the plea as plainly as anything could 
do. Then there was the question of the tariff; the South wanted free- 
trade, and the North wanted protection, (Laughter-) Then came out 
some statistical information, which showed as clearly as possible, that 
whenever high tariffs had been brought into the Congress that the 
majority of Southern votes were in their favour, whilst the majority of 
the Northern votes were against them—(hear)—and away went the 
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tariff question to the winds. (Laughter.) Then we found that the 
North and South had separate interests, that it was better they should 
be separated because the North was manufacturing and the South 
was agricultural ; and that it was quite impossible that their interests 
could ever be brought together, and therefore impossible that the Union 
could ever be again cemented. Ifyou were to carry out that argument 
on this side, it would almost seem to come to this—that our farmers and 
agriculturists should have a government of their own, and that we of the 
manufacturing towns should do likewise, and that we should set up 
custom-houses as between ourselves and the farmers who supply us with 
food, so that we might from time to time have a quarrel amongst our- 
selves. (Laughter.) That would be the proper carrying out of the 
argument that the interests are separate. One would rather have thought 
that the interests were combined, and that it would be to the interest of — 
the agricultural States to serve the manufacturing States, and vice versa, 
as it is between America as a whole and this country. We are in the 
main a manufacturing country, and we find it greatly to our interest to 
trade with countries which are in the main agricultural ; and there is 
no doubt that they find it as much to their interest to trade with us, 
and to send us corn for calicoes and the various other articles which we 
produce. Well, these changed tunes have gone on from time to time, 
and, to my thinking, the true feeling of the people who argue in favour 
of the South was struck by the first man who made a speech upon the 
question, and I think that he touched the cord which vibrates with most 
of the Southern sympathisers on this side of the water. I refer to that 
thorough-going aristocrat from head to fvot, the Liberal member for the 
West-Riding (Sir John Ramsden), who told us very early in the struggle 

that republican institutions had broken down. Now, my belief is that — 
the bulk of the Southern sympathisers wished to see republican institu- 
tions broken down. (Hear.) They fancy, wrongly, as I believe, that 
the success of republican institutions on the other side of the Atlantic 
might lead to some measures being adopted on this side of the water 
that would be injurious to our institutions. And as it was once said by 
a Manchester merchant “‘you know we are all for ourselves in this 
world,” so it may be as natural a feeling on the part of the aristocrats 
on this side that they, as Lord Derby once said, must do their best to 
stem the tide of democracy. Believing as I do that the same power 
which made the aristocrat produced also the poor man—(hear)—I 
cannot understand that there should be any difference of interest—true 
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interest—between the two classes any more than there is between the 
agriculturists and the manufacturers. It seems to me that we are 
continually finding out, as the logic of events goes on, that the mistakes 
of the landlords and the farmers in the anti-corn law league struggle 
have to be corrected in every condition and upon almost every subject ; 
it looks as if we had to start from ignorance in everything; that we 
always blundered at the beginnning, and that we got right only by 
experience and by virtue of struggling against the dead weight of pre- 
judice and ignorance. However the friends of the South take now 
rather another view of the question, and Lord Campbell—who has not 
quite as big or as sound a head as his late father—tells us that it will be 
better for Europe and better for us that the United States should be 
separated. I cannot understand how he is to make out any truth from 
that argument ; I do not see whence his conclusions are to be drawn. 
it has always seemed to me, that the more we can weld mankind together 
the better ;—(cheers)—that it is all very well to make the same institu- 
tions suit both sides, if we can ; but of one thing I am quite sure, that one 
of Lord Campbell’s assertions, or any implied assertion, in the words, “Is 
it right to create a Poland in America ?” shows an amount of ignorance on 
his part which it is very difficult to parallel even amongst the poorest or 
the most uneducated. (Hear.) I wonder what the Poles would say 
if they were offered a constitution similar to that of one of the United 
States of America. (Hear.) Does anybody imagine that the Southern 
States, when the victory is won, will not be re-constituted !—does any- 
body imagine that they wont get universal suffrage 1—does anybody 
imagine that they wont be sovereign States, governing themselves in 
everything excepting in international matters? Ask the Poles what 
they would require more than that. Assume that it pleased the 
Emperor of Russia at the present moment to say to the Poles, “ You 
shall have your own house of legislature ; you shall make your own 
laws, you shall have universal suffrage. I will be King of Poland, but 
beyond that you shall have a thorough government of your own, and 
I will sign whatever laws your legislature choose to pass. One con- 
dition I must make, and that is that serfdom shall be abolished, that no 
man shall be at any time another man’s property, that it shall be im- 
possible under your laws to buy and to sell the image of God.” What 
would the Poles say to such a constitution as that? (A voice: “ They 
would be glad to get it.”) Would they fight any longer? Would they 


be sent off in hundreds to Siberia from dissatisfaction with a constitution 
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of that kind? Yet this member of your House of Peers wishes to make’ 
the people of this country believe that it is the object of the Northern 

States to make a Poland of the Southern States. No wonder that we 
find such obstacles in our House of Peers to the passage of any good 
law when it is constituted of such men as this. (Hear, and laughter.) 
Lord Campbell seems to have a notion that America must be injurious 
to Europe because its power was growing, because it was extending in 
every direction, increasing in population, increasing in power and influ- 
ence, and “avowedly rapacious.” I don’t know where he got that avowal 
from, it is a singular avowal for anybody to make. (Laughter.) Only 
think of any man coming on toa public platform in England and avowing 
himself a “rapacious” fellow. (Laughter.) What would you say ofsuch a 
man? I fancy that a lunatic asylum would be his home in a very short 
time. (Laughter.) And yet Lord Campbell imagines, or elseif he does 
not imagine it he has tried to lead other people to imagine without founda- — 
tion, that the North Americans are avowedly a rapacious race. (Hear.) I 
cannot understand how the largeness of an empire, supposing it to be homo- 
geneous, can ever be any hindrance to its progress, or to its usefulness ; on © 

the contrary, give me a man with the greatest possible power, if I can be 
satisfied that that power will be well used. Now, if the Americans do 
not use their power well, they would not be likely to be unanimous in 
wrong doing, and I should expect then to see America do naturally what 
I expect, if I live to the ordinary time of man, to see Russia do— break 
up. It is only by virtue of the good which is in things that they exist 
at all, and it is because of the little good which exists in South America 
that they are losing their game. Shakspere says— 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
It is quite clear that as far as the South is concerned that tide has 
past ; they have not taken it at the flood, and they are not led to the 
fortune which they looked for ;—hence the whining of their friends on 
this side of the water. Mr. Spence, who has been their great advocate, 
said he was told by a deputation from Ashton that they could call a 
meeting of 30,000 people there, and could carry resolutions for inter- — 
ference from this side to secure Southern Independence. I don’t dispute 
that Mr. Spence may have been told that ; I think it is quite possible. We 
know that there are some people amongst us even—and we pretend to be 
tolerably civilised—who only speak the truth by mistake—(laughter),— — 
and I suspect that it was one of the Ashton people of this class who spoke 
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to Mr. Spence. Upon such a foundation as that, a man with intellect 
like Mr. Spence should not complain about Mr. Gibson not representing 
his constituents at Ashton ; and yet he makes that the groundwork 
of a fault-finding speech against the right hon. member for Ashton who 
happens to take the Northern side. I think it is just possible that 
30,000 people might be drawn together in Ashton under some circum- 
stances, but they would have to go a long way round to find them, if 
they were men—(laughter) ;—and I am certain it would not be Ashton 
they would represent; they would want a good many constituents 
besides those who own Mr. Gibson, in order to make such a meeting. 
I am certain of another thing, whatever might have been the case twelve 
months ago, when a great deal of misleading was done by our news- 
paper press, and by talkers on the Southern side—he would be a bold 
prophet who would say that either in Ashton or any other considerable 
- town, a vote in favour of interference from this side could be carried 
to-day to set up Southern Independence. (Hear.) Why, one of the 
most hearty of Southern sympathisers, Mr. Scholefield, of Birmingham, 
disowned them the other day in somewhat of these terms—he said, 
“T was in favour of recognition of the South; but if I am to be 
assured that Southern recognition means war, than I am _ not 
for that.” One would have thought that a man with any brains 
could not have failed to see that Southern recognition meant war. 
(Hear.) It either meant war or it meant empty words, because 
what would be the use of the English Government saying we recognise 
the South and taking no step? The South would not thank the English 
Government for it. They wanted recognition not for the sake of the 
words ; they wanted it because they expected it would be followed by a 
breach of the blockade by England and by France ; and if that is not 
war what is it? Then I say that any man with brains ought to have 
seen all along that recognition meant war ; and unless he was in favour 
of a war for the continuance of slavery, he should have seen his way to 
the Northern rather than to the Southern side. But Mr. Spence, who 
is the great advocate of the South, seems to say that because he has 
always been against slavery that we ought to see our way to the abolition 
of slavery by the setting up of the South; and singularly enough he 
says that the great majority of the people of the South are not slave- 
holders, and that whatever may be the opinion of the minority we must 
look upon the majority who are not slaveholders, as being tolerably 
disinterested. But it happens to have been the case that in the 
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Southern States there has only been room for three classes : first, slave- 
holders ; second, slaves ; and third, “white trash” or “mean whites,” 
who are ready for any dirty work, excepting regular labour. Well, 
those people who were not ready for regular labour, but who were 
ready for invasions into Kansas, or Texas, or Mexico, or anywhere else 
for wages, they were likely to sympathise with the slaveowners, because 
only the existence of slavery would exempt them from regular toil; and ~ 
you know when a man has been out of work awhile, and you see him 
shuffling about the streets, you get the feeling that that man does not 
want work, that he would sooner live without it: he has got out of 
- joint in some way or other, and it would be very difficult for him to 
‘turn to” again. We know how people are demoralised if they get 
into irregular habits. Depend upon it there is nothing like regular 
active exertion from day to day, and from hour to hour, to keep us in” 
the proper groove. But to the people who see their way to the abolition 
of slavery by the recognition of the South, it may be as well to say a 
word or two, because there are a great many such people on this side ; 
and the Southern Independence Association itself takes for its ground- 
work that it is as much opposed to slavery as the Union and Emanci- 
pation Society. And yet they work for Southern recognition, Will 
they first alter the Southern constitution? (Hear.) If not, then Mr. 
Spence (who confesses that he has lost his popularity in the South 
because he has denounced slavery) should look to that constitution, and 
should either uphold slavery and recover his popularity, or else he 
should change sides ; because, if I am not wrongly informed, you will 
find that the Confederate constitution ordains that no law shall be 
passed denying or impairing the right of property in negro slaves. (Hear.) 
Recollect that that is-the constitution which governs all the States. 
Each Southern State would be a sovereign State, but if any one of the 
Southern States under this constitution passed a law to abrogate slavery, 
that law would be vetoed at head quarters, because they are bound to 
obey the Confederate constitution. (Hear.) Take another point. Citizens 
of one State shall be at liberty to travel or sojourn in any other State 
with their slaves, and the right of property in such slaves shall not 
thereby be jeopardised. Now, those who look back to the beginning of 
this quarrel will recollect that it was the decision in the highest court in 
the United States in the Dred Scot case, which drew this very conclu- 
sion—that the constitution defends the right of property—that a slave is 
property—and that a slave must remain property wherever situated, 
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which caused the election of President Lincoln. Prior to that decis'on, to 
take a slave into a free State was to give him freedom, if he choose to claim 
it; but the Confederate constitution sets this up as the very article for 
which they are fighting—that is, the right for a man to hold slaves every- 
where and atall times. (Hear.) And that is not all. This constitution also 
makes provision for the extension of slavery. Now, many of the Southern 
sympathisers, who do really hate slavery, say the best thing that could 
come would be to set up the South as an independent nation, because 
by doing so you would have slavery within a ring fence, and it would 
die out. Now, the Confederate constitution does not seem to contem- 
plate anything of the sort ; on the contrary, it makes provision that in 
- all territory now held, or hereafter to be acquired, the institution of 
negro slavery shall be recognised and protected by Congress, and no 
territorial legislature shall pass laws denying or impairing the right of 
property in negro slaves. (Hear.) So that not only shall no existing 
State do away with slavery, but no future State shall make a law to 
prevent slavery—it shall be a permanent institution. And quite in 
accordance with that doctrine—it may not be generally known—within 
a few days after the sitting of the Montgomery convention, a bill was 
actually passed to re-open the African slave trade! (Hear.) I say the 
fact may not be generally known, for it was kept from general know- 
ledge by the veto of the President of the Southern Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis. But does anybody suppose that if they had acquired their inde- 
pendence, and had been recognised by Europe, that such a bill would - 
have been vetoed? Notatall. It follows as naturally as possible, that 
if slavery is to be made a permanent institution, if you are to buy and 
sell slaves on the American continent, there is no law in the world to 
prevent, or which ought to prevent men from buying and selling them 
on the African continent. That which is right in America cannot be 
wrong in Africa. (Hear.) Then you are told on this side that the war 
is a dreadful thing; and dreadful it is, there is no doubt about it, the 
most dreadful thing which could happen, excepting the holding perma- 
nently the offspring of four millions of people as slaves. (Cheers.) And 
if you will only go forward a few generations and compare the terrors 
of the war with what would then be the case, there will be one consola- 
tion at least, that no such thing as doubling or quadrupling the number 
of slaves in the next 20 or 30 years can be possible. That is a consolation. 
_{Hear.) Then we are told that a terrible panic will come in America as 
soon as this war is over, in consequence of the immense amount of debt, 
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There ig no doubt whatever that the debt will do them a great mischief, 
and it may perhaps be worth while for some of our aristocratic people 
on this side to look rather tenderly upon them in that respect, because 
there is one effect the debt will have: it will set them up an aristocracy 
of some sort—people who live on the interest of that debt—and though 
they will not-call them “lords,” nor put coronets upon them, they will be 
people of wealth and leisure, who as we say ‘“‘have a stake in the country” 
by their holding the national debt. Our aristocrats on this side will be 
thankful for that I dare say—(laughter)—but they have to recollect 
that America is a great country ; millions of acres have yet to be 
populated ; and an immense number of acres have yet to be sold, and 
the money appropriated to government purposes, so that the debt will 
diminish ;—-and by the end of this year, if things go on as they do 
at present, as nearly as I can make out, they may have half the amount 
of national debt which we have in this country, and quite as many © 
people to pay it—(hear)—and an immensely greater country to colonise 
and fill up to get it out of. (Hear.) Dr. Massie made a few very 
prudent remarks as to the feeling which was expressed to him im regard 
to the conduct of some people in this country in sending out what they 
call “ pirates,” and Dr. Massie does not seem to have been able quite to 
satisfy them as to what the people of this country will do hereafter. 
But there has never been any difficulty, so far as the members of this 
society are concerned, in understanding what our Government ought to 
have done before the Alabama sailed—(hear) ;—and whether it be true 
or not that the Alabama sailed simply because the Attorney-General 
was ill, and could not attend to business, is a matter of but small 
consequence. The Alabama ought to have been stopped as Laird’s 
rams have been stopped. (Cheers.) It seems to me that the Govern- 
ment has changed its tack; at any rate it is no less legal now than it 
was before. On the first occasion they demanded the most substantial — 
proof that the vessel was intended for the Confederate Government, and 
was intended to prey upon the commerce of a country with which we 
were at peace. Now they seem to act as we do in our municipal affairs 
under the Vagrant Act. You know that if a man is found wandering 
about the streets with no visible occupation, they take him up and 
oblige him to give an account of himself, and if he cannot do so, they 
take care of him for a little while. (Laughter.) It seems to me that in 
taking charge of Mr. Laird’s ships the Government has acted in that way. 
‘These are suspicious looking craft, give us a proper account of them ; 
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and if you cannot give us a proper account of them, we shall commit 
them, as rogues and vagabonds, for a definite period. (Hear and laughter.) 
That seems to me a very proper way of dealing with vessels of this kind, 
namely,—as we deal with individuals amongst ourselves who were in 
the same position, and were unable or unwilling to givea proper account 
of themselves. (Hear.) I will not detain you, but conclude by simply 
moving the resolution. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Ernest Jones said: I have great pleasure in rising to second 
the resolution which you have just heard moved. It appears to me that 
not only has Dr. Massie given us a report of the glorious work that he 
has been doing, and the great services that he has rendered the cause of 
progress on the continent of America, but we are to-night giving Dr. 
Massie a report of the work we are doing here; and I am sure that 
there can be no response more grateful to the feelings of Dr. Massie 
than to show how views have altered for the better, and how the cause 
in which he has been so nobly engaged in America has been progressing 
in England during his absence. (Applause.) And happily it has 
reached that point now that we need no longer expound our principles. 
(Hear.) ‘They are well known. All that we need do now is to refute 
the sophistries of our opponents. ‘That theme has been so well handled 
by Dr. Watts that there is little left for me to say. I congratulate the 
- Southern party on having made a great advance, and attaining a moral 
elevation which they never reached before, the moral elevation of being 
able to tell the truth. We have been asking what their objects were. 
They have been telling us something of what their objects were, but we 
could not believe them. At last, I am happy to say we are in a position 
to give them the most entire credence. We suspected them long ago, 
but Englishmen do not like to act upon suspicion. ‘That suspicion is 
now turned to certainty. Dr. Watts has alluded to a small but recent 
gathering that took place in this city a few evenings ago. I for one 
long suspected that all that advocacy of the South, all that cry for 
Southern indépendence and for Southern recognition, was not so much 
raised from love of the South as from hatred of the North. I believed 
them to a certain extent when they said they did not love slavery. I 
do not think that their great feeling is a love of slavery, but I believe 
that their ruling passion is a hatred of freedom. (Hear.) On the occa- 
sion to which Dr. Watts has referred, we had first a few skirmishers 
produced, including Lord Wharncliffe and Lord Campbell, who, I 
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believe, fired some guns that were never intended to be fired by their 
- party, and the great gun was Mr. Spence. The Chairman has alluded 
to the assertions that were made by Lord Wharncliffe and Lord 
Campbell, that the disruption of the Union and the separation 
of the United States into two portions, was one of the chief points 
of their programme ; and Dr. Watts has alluded to one of the prin- 
_ cipal objects for which that was advocated. “We believe,” said the 
noble chairman, “we believe,” echoed Lord Campbell, whom I must 
call noble too, “we believe that it would be for the good of our own 
dear land that the disruption of the Union should take place.” Iam 
an Englishman ; I believe that I love my country, but I say, perish the 
prosperity of any country that has to be founded upon the ruin and 
misery of another nation. (Cheers.) It is not so. The prosperity of 
America is the prosperity of England too. (Hear.) England and 
America are the two arms of Freedom by which she lifts the peoples of 
the earth from degradation and poverty to the heights of prosperity and 
independence. (Cheers.) It is not love of Southern independence on 
the part of those noble lords, but it is the fear that Northern independ- 
ence may exercise some contaminating influence upon the mind of the 
English people, and make them too much in love with the institutions 
that are cherished there. But after this exposition of their principles, 
and we give them the credit of telling the truth, they uttered a series 
of things that I must submit, calling them by elegant phraseology, are 
very far removed from the truth. In the first place, they began to hurl 
indiscriminate abuse at the North, in the second place to abuse the 
advocates of the North, and then to throw an insult at the entire English 
people. As for Lord Campbell, I could pardon him on the score of his 
being a friend of Polish liberty. He may become enlightened ; we 
must not expect too much, and we must not be in too great a hurry, 
because remember it takes an immense deal to enlighten a lord. 
(Laughter.) The first thing they say of the North is that it never fights 
well, or shows courage, except when there is nothing to oppose them ; 
that it is cruel, merciless, and vindictive in the extreme; and that it has 
made no sacrifices for the cause of freedom, excepting the sacrifice of 
liberty of speech and the liberty of the press. Well, I thought that the 
constancy and sacrifices of the North, for three years, had been the admi- 
ration of mankind. No sacrifices! Why they have sacrificed such 
blood and treasure in those three years as would have made the fortunes 
of half the empires of the old world. But we are told that they have 
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sacrificed liberty of speech and the liberty of the press, In the first 
place that is simply an untruth, because the liberty of speech and the 
liberty of the press, even after three years of war, verges closely upon 
licence in the United States of America. But I will tell you who sacri- 
ficed the liberty of speech and the liberty of the press, not in the heat of 
war, but long before the war began—the South, that tarred and feathered 
every man who dared to speak his mind—the South, that whipped and 
tortured every person who ventured as much as to hint at the rights of 
the slave—the South, that actually imprisoned delicate ladies for twelve 
months for simply daring to teach a negro to read and write! And 
these men have the effrontery to come before us and talk of the liberty 
of speech and press. Then they indulged in their attacks upon indi- 
viduals, and they say that a very bad state of the body politic is shown 
when clergymen derogate from their sacred profession to become political 
agitators and to meddle with politics. We cannot mistake against whom 
these accusations are launched—great and good men like Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr. Channing, and Dr. Massie, whom we have present to-night. 
They say that when clergymen become political agitators it is derogating 
from their sacred calling, and one of the most improper things that can 
be done. Both the noble lords say this. But they must have forgotten 
that one of their clergy on the Southern side (Dr. Palmer) was sup- 
ported by the whole Southern chivalry, when he blasphemously ventured 
to assert that the institution of slavery was ordained by God, and that, 
in obedience to the Almighty, it ought to be extended as far as man and 
nature could carry it! They possibly forgot that a hundred ministers 
of the gospel in the Southern States had sent a manifesto recommending 
slavery as a God-sent institution! But I think some of their hearers 
must have winced considerably at what the noble lord said, because—in 
reading the reports of the meeting (a curious collection of extracts which 
might be worth publishing)—I find that on that very platform, taking 
part in the meeting, or sanctioning it by their presence, were the Rev. 
W. Huntington, the Rev. W. Davis, the Rev. Dr, Verity, the Rev. G. 
Porter, and the Rev. Mr. White yes, Whitelegge. (Laughter.) Those 
who live in glass houses ought not to throw stones. (Hear.) Weare then 





_ favoured with a deliberate insult to the English people; it could come only 


from a lord. (Laughter.) I don’t believe that a commoner would have 
lacked the common-sense sufficient to have enabled him to say so. I have 
made the extract in order that I may not misquote. He says that “in many 


addresses the North had been called our kinsmen. He repudiated that 
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expression, because, if there was either of the two parties whose natural and 
national qualities were likely to be identified with the English character, 
it was the South.’’ As an Englishman I repudiate that insult. (Cheers.) 
Is it consistent with English character for a man to consign his own 
children into slavery, to allow his own daughters—these are facts—to 
be lashed by the overseers—the meanest and basest ruffians that 
humanity can show? That. is more consistent with the character of a 
Haynau, and those Southern men are a race of Haynaus. But Lord 
Wharncliffe is one of that class who feasted Haynau in their houses ; 
the English working classes flogged him in our streets. (Cheers.) We 
are next favoured by these very logical men with the following asser- 
tion—that emancipation ought to be well intentioned. And so it is. 
Emancipation of the negro is for the good of the planter as well as for 
the good of the negro. (Hear.) I tell the planters of the South that it 
is for their good to have educated labour, free labour, willing labour, 
instead of reluctant labour, slave labour, and heart-broken labour. It 
would fill their pockets twice as much. But the cotton lords of the 
Southern States of America are just as blind with regard to free labour 
as the landlords of England were with regard to free-trade, and until 
the truth is beaten into them by the victorious armies of the North, 
most assuredly, they will never come to that conclusion.—Passing from 
the remarks of the noble lords we come to the assertions of Mr. Spence. 
I need not advert to that which has been so ably handled—as to 
whether emancipation will come through the South by means of their 
independence. That is a question which meets its own answer directly 
by the history of the past. Instead of any step towards emancipating 
the negro being taken by the South when the South was not only 
independent, but when the South had the supremacy over the North in » 
the entire legislature of the country—instead of endeavouring to free 
the slaves they had, they endeavoured to extend the area of slavery by 
re-opening, contrary to law, and in violation of law, the accursed slave- 
trade, which the United States of America had forbidden. No! the 
Southern men lead the negroes on the road to freedom? Never! Satan 
never showed any man the road to heaven yet. (Cheers and laughter.) 
But he tells us this, and it is a most remarkable expression—* We are 
not,” says Mr. Spence, “for the substitution of one species of slavery 
for another. The slavery of the white man under a Yankee taskmaster 
would be substituting one form of slavery for another, and would be 
much more bitter than any which the negro is enduring at present at 
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the hands of the Southern planter.” I can tell Mr. Spence for one that 
we are not for the substitution of one kind of slavery for another ; but 
I can tell him what would be worse than the subjugation of the Southern 
white men to the Northern conqueror, and that is the present subjuga- 
tion of the Southern whitemen to the Southern planter. As Dr. Watts 
has told us, there are but three races there, and one of them consists of 
those who are called the ‘mean whites.” Mr. Spence stated that only 
one out of five of the population own slaves. ‘There is only one out of 
five, or much less, of the population there that rank themselves amongst 
the great planter aristocracy of the South; and I can tell Mr. Spence 
that his friends the ‘‘mean whites” of the Southern States are held in ~ 
bondage and trodden under the heel of the white planter nearly as much 
as the slaves themselves ; and being held in this double bondage, and 
ground down in ignorance and pride, the child of ignorance, hostility to 
the negro, is engendered in their breasts. The planter crushes that 


_ white labour by means of negro slavery, and then he sets the white men 


in hostility to the negro, and keeps the negro down by the arms of the 
very men whom he uses the negro to oppress, thus playing the white 
portion of the working class against the dark. (Hear.) We are for 
the well-being of both, thank Heaven! The sun of freedom now rising 


over humanity will shed an equally beneficial light on these “mean 


whites” as upon the blacks, who are so rapidly achieving their independ- 
ence. (Cheers.) But Mr. Spence adverted to another topic. He said 
that there was an overwhelming majority in England in favour of the 
South, and he grounds that assertion upon the extraordinary statement 
that the sympathies of Englishmen have always been with the few 
against the many, and with the strong against the weak. I deny it. 
The sympathies of the English have not always been with the few 
against the many, and with the weak against the strong, and they 
ought not always to be with the few and the weak as opposed to the many 
and the strong. The sympathies of the English people have been with 
the oppressed against the oppressor, have been with the right against 
the wrong, irrespective of which side were the many or the few. 
(Hear.) We are with the few upon the side of Poland now, because 
those few are in the right; we are with the many in America now, 
because the many are in the right. If Mr. Spence were to carry out 


his logic here in Manchester, his feelings ought most decidedly to be 


with the few thieves in Charter-street against the many honest people 
in the city. (Laughter.) However, Mr. Spence undertaking to speak 
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as the great gun upon that occasion—and no doubt his heart was — 
grieved and his judgment shocked with some of the things that had — 
been let out so unthinkingly by Lord Wharncliffe and Lord Campbell— 
he undertakes to make good.laches, and one of the first things he does 
is to find fault with a speech delivered by a very eminent man a short 
time before in Ashton-under-Lyne. And what do you think is one 
of his great arguments? He says that Mr. Gibson had made a mistake 
about the quantity of cereals which had been produced in the United 
States during the years 1862-3. He admits that Mr. Gibson was right 
in one article, and that the most important article of all—wheat—in 
which there was a slight increase ; but, he says, taking all kinds of 
produce together, including the crop of hay, there was considerable defi- 
ciency in the production of the years 1862-3 compared with 1861-2. 
But he forgot a main point. Mr. Gibson endeavoured to show that the 
agricultural produce of America had increased since the war had been — 
in the ascendant, and that the production in 1862-3 had been greater, 
generally speaking, than in former years. But Mr. Spence, who is so 
glib with his statistics, chose to ignore, or did not know this fact, that 
in 1861-2 the United States of America exported eighty million dollars 
of breadstuffs more than was ever exported by the whole nation in any 
former year since its existence. (Cheers.) And, therefore, if in 1863 
the total amount of cereals is somewhat less than in 1862, that amount 
is not a deficiency over former years, but it is merely in reference 
to a year in which there was such an enormous excess of produc- 
tion and exportation. Consequently, even supposing that Mr. Spence 
is correct in narrowing the statement down to that small fact, the 
statement of Mr. Gibson is perfectly correct. J strongly suspect— 
seeing the logic that is used by Mr. Spence—that he was perfectly 
aware of the facts I have adduced. I cannot refrain from adding a 
word to what Dr. Watts has said as to the feeling at Ashton, upon - 
the American question. Mr. Spence alluded triumphantly to a 
meeting. which had taken place in Ashton, when a resolution was 
passed in favour of the South; but I have heard of a meeting which 
took place in the same Town Hall, in Ashton, a few evenings after 
that Southern meeting, when the Town Hall was densely crowded, 
and everyone, with scarcely an exception, approved of the North and 
the Union and Kmancipation Society ; and the advocates of the South, 
although they were requested to urge any objections, if they had 
them to urge, never ventured to do so. I therefore submit that that 
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is a proof of what the feeling at Ashton is, and that Mr. Gibson per- 
fectly well interpreted that feeling in the sentiments he made.— Mr. 
Jones concluded with a feeling tribute of praise to Dr. Massie, and best 
wishes for his future happiness and usefulness. 


Mr. GuazEproox, of Ashton, said that though no speaker, he was 
a thorough worker in the Emancipation cause. (Hear.) As to the 
Southern meeting in Ashton and 380,000 signatures, he could not see how 
it could possibly be, for they had only 35,000 inhabitants, men, women, 
and children. (Laughter.) He well remembered the Northern meeting 
to which Mr. Jones referred, and though opposition was expected, there 
was nota word. The Town Hall keeper assured him that there were 
from 300 to 500 more people attended the Northern meeting than the 
Southern meeting ; moreover, the Northeners had to pay, while the 
Southerners went in free. He was at the Southern meeting, and sat 
on the platform. -A gentleman said to him—‘“‘ Now, Glazebrook, thou’s 
no right there.” (Laughter.) His reply was—“ Thou dar’ not fetch 
me off.” (Renewed laughter.) ‘The Northern element consisted of 
working men, and they almost upset the meeting. (Laughter) They 
were not afraid of any meeting the South could raise—not a bit—for 
they had some thorough first-rate working in the cause. They had had 
one tea party, and intended to have another as soon as the war was over, 
(Hear.) As to their esteemed representative (Mr. Milner Gibson) they 
had the utmost confidence in him; and though a Southerner had issued 
an address, he had not the least chance. (Cheers. ) 


The resolution was heartily and unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Councillor Burrerwortn having been voted into the chair, he 
called upon the 


Rev. J. C. Srreet, said a very pleasing duty had been assigned 
to him. He felt that a debt of gratitude was due to their distinguished 
friend, Dr. Massie, for the ability, judgment, and discretion he had 
displayed in conducting the great mission entrusted to his care, by men 
who believed him to be thoroughly qualified for that important work. 
The report which he had presented to them in a few words that night, 
and which he had enlarged and at the same time condensed in the 
volume which was before them, would produce a most important 
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impression upon the public mind of this country, and be another means 
of largely influencing public opinion to the change in which reference 
had been made. He (Mr. Street) felt that he had a sort of confession to 
make, in presence of Mr. Potter, in regard to the society under whose 
auspices they were assembled. When invited to take part in the 
preliminary meeting, he ventured, with a few friends, to oppose the use 
of the word ‘‘ Union” in the title of the society. Feeling an intense 
and burning interest in the great question of human emancipation, he 
was for enlarging their borders, so that every man who hated slavery 
might enter the association, and work heart and soul for that object. 
He fancied that if they included in the name of the organisation a word 
which showed that there were political purposes as well, they might 
drive off a number of those who otherwise might work with them. 
Mr. Potter presided over that meeting, and his advocacy swept all before 
it. He distinctly declared that while he was as much an emancipationist 
as any man could be, he saw in the movements on the continent of 
America, a connection with great political issues in England, out of 
which would come liberty for the peoples of the world. (Cheers.) And 
so he carried the resolution that it was to be the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society. Well, now, my friends (continued Mr. Street), I have 
to make, publicly, the confession that the events of the last nine months, 
which have been taking place in America, the history of this association, 
and the opinions which have been called forth in England, have made 
me most thoroughly a convert to the opinions which our President 
proclaimed on that occasion. It seems to me that he most rightly and 
wisely interpreted the underlying thought in the great struggle taking 
place both in England and America; and I do most thoroughly ~ 
and heartily thank him and all those working men present on that 
occasion, who would not permit that word “Union” to be struck 
out, but said, “If you put that out, we go out, and we form another 
association.” (Cheers, and a voice, ‘‘ Union is strength.”) I thank 
them from my heart for having spoken those words, and for having sup- 
ported such an association, which, for political influence, is the most 
powerful in this country. (Hear.) Mr. Street drew attention to a 
letter in his hand which had been received by a gentleman present 
from a distinguished advocate of temperance in America, who said, 
‘‘Rouse up your people in England, and tell them in all their public 
meetings to keep us close up to the anti-slavery mark. Tell them to 
proclaim that it will be to our eternal honour if we fight this battle, 
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and cease not until every slave is free ; and tell them to proclaim that 
if we give up this contest with anything less than the freedom of every 
black and white man in America, that it will be to our everlasting 
dishonour and disgrace.’’ Let that be our statement, continued Mr. 
Street, whenever we speak, while we hold to this grand political pro- 
gramme out of which shall come liberty for England as well as liberty for 
America ; let us hold fast to the Emancipation part of our policy, and 
that we will have nothing less, whatever else we get, than the complete 
salvation and complete safety for every negro in the United States of 
America. (Cheers.) I come now to the resolution— 

That the best and most hearty thanks of this meeting be given to Thomas 

Bayley Potter, Esq., for his conduct in the chair to-night, and for his conduct in 
relation to the Union and Emancipation Society. 
And pardon me if I say, for his conduct in relation to that great 
mission the result of which we have had laid before us briefly to night. 
I am sure it is a credit to any man to stand out from the midst of his 
order—to stand almost alone amidst his order—to confront that 
scorn and contempt and contumely which aristocrats know so well 
how to give; and boldly and manfully, without any fear, and 
caring for no favour, to adhere to the truth at a time when it is 
unpopular, working his way with it until it becomes one of the great 
powers of the state and speaking not to this state alone, but to the other 
states of the world. Thomas Bayley Potter has done that, and we ask 
you to show by the way you adopt the resolution which I have moved, 
how thoroughly you recognise what he has done. (Cheers.) I have 
great pleasure in moving the resolution. 


The Rev. T. G. Lee was requested to second the resolution. He 
said that for a long time he had been prohibited from attending public 
meetings ; but when he received an intimation that his old friend, Dr. 
Massie, was to be present, and that he was to hear from him an account 
of his mission to America; and when he recollected that many years ago 
Dr. Massie and himself worked together very heartily in the anti-corn- 
law struggle, he could not deny himself the privilege of being present. 
Living as he did in the neighbourhood of Mr. Potter’s residence, he 
could assure them that his liberality permeated the whole of that district. 
Mr. Potter had rendered it much more healthy and also conducive to 
liberty by the stand he had taken in regard to this movement. There 
was an appropriateness in his being called upon to second this motion, 
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because he lived near Mr. Potter, and had frequent opportunities of © 
seeing his zeal for the Emancipation of the slaves in America. He begged 
leave most heartily to second the motion. 


Calls were made for Mr. Jones. 


~ Mr. Mason Jones: Ladies and gentlemen, if, at this late hour, I 
refuse to speak—(“‘ It is not late” )—you must not attribute it to any want 
of respect to you, to Dr. Massie, or to the Chairman of the evening, for 
whom I entertain the deepest admiration and respect ; but owing entirely 
to the fact that it is now too late for me to say anything effectively, and 
because I shall have the opportunity of addressing you next Saturday 
week, in the Free Trade Hall, when I hope to make up for my deficiency 
to-night. 


The Rev. Mr. Lawrence, from Ireland, who spoke from the body 
of the room, said that, as a humble Wesleyan winister, he could endorse 
the definition of slavery which was uttered by the great leader of that 
body, namely—that it was the sum of all villanies.- He rejoiced to see 
so many of the working class present, and working for this cause. 
(Hear.) 


Mr. BuTTERworTH put the motion, and it was adopted amidst 
great applause. 


Mr. Porrer, on rising to respond, was again cheered. He said : 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very much for the cordial manner 
in which you have passed the resolution ; and I thank Mr. Street for - 
the kind manner in which he proposed that resolution, and also Mr. Lee 
for the manner in which he seconded it. The question was put to me 
to-day—Was I right from the beginning on this question? I do not 
think that I arrived at my opinion by a long train of logical thought, 
but by something like an intuitive certainty ; I believe I was right from — 
the first on this question. The first thing I saw of a proposed society in 
this country to counteract the evil influences of the press was in a news- 
paper which I read in Scotland, in the autumn of 1862. I read that 
there was to be an Emancipation Society formed in London. In the 
same paper I saw that they were getting up an organisation for placing 
a monument in some conspicuous part of London to the memory of 
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our leader of the people, Oliver Cromwell. I wrote to a friend at 
the Reform Club—‘“ There are two things being started ; I must be in 
at the beginning of both.” I went up to London and joined both move- 
ments, for I felt that they were right. When the working men of 
Manchester, on New Years Eve, brought that concourse of people 
together, in the Free Trade Hall—when I feared it was impossible to 
. fill the building in such a cause—and when I heard the expression of 
their opinions—I was confident that there was something more to be 
done in England than simply agitate for Emancipation. Philanthropy 
I acknowledge to be of the utmost importance ; but my part is more as 
a politician ; I could not come out as a philanthropist merely, And on 
that very night, close upon the hour of twelve, when in the next few 
minutes the striking clock would sound the dawn of Emancipation 
for millions of slaves, in the few remarks I made at the end of the 
meeting, I addressed the working men, and I said—The sound of 
that clock is also the death-knell of privilege in other countries, and ere 
long it will be acknowledged by the holders of privilege in this country, 
that it is as dangerous, as it is unjust, to hold privilege to the detriment 
of the vast masses of the people. (Cheers.) 


The Rey. Dr. Massie: Allow me to supplement one thing that I 
omitted. Mr. Rylance, a clergyman of the Established Church, was 
nominated to be the bearer of the address to America with myself. Mr. 
Rylance went to America a week before me; his domestic circumstances, 
however, prevented him from engaging so promptly in the work as I 
wished to do, in order that I might accomplish my mission. He had to 
go to Cleveland, in Ohio, on an ecclesiastical mission, and that separated 
us still further. We only met, therefore, at Philadelphia, and for a few 
moments. But Mr. Rylance carried to America all the earnestness of 
an English patriot and philanthropist, truly desirous of the welfare of 
the slave, and with an earnest zeal for the welfare of his adopted land. 
Do not suppose that there was any relaxation on his part, so far as he 
had opportunity, on behalf of the mission which was entrusted to us. 
It so happened that he could not go with me, and I had the whole work 
to do. I bless God for it; and I am rejoiced to think that you have 
accepted my services as you have done to-night. (Cheers.) 


The speakers and others now left the platform, and resumed more 
social intercourse ; another hour or so being agreeably passed in conver- 
sation and mutual congratulations. 
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